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A Dedication to Fifty Fabulous 
Years of Aviation 


To the Men Who Pioneered the Air Age From Its Modest 
Beginning to Its Challenging Future, THE AIR LINE PILOT 


Dedicates This Issue on Aviation's Golden Jubilee. 


From Adam to the atom, there has 
been no greater saga of progress than 
the first fifty years of powered heavier- 
than-air flight. 


Only a handful of men witnessed the 
modern 20th Century miracle of Kill 
Devil Hill, Kittyhawk, N. C.—the be- 
ginning of man’s conquest of the air 
when he first raised himself into the air 
under his own power on December 17, 
1903. 

The today’s great 
planes was built in a rickety bicycle 
shop. A skeptical world failed to cheer 
because it felt it was being hoaxed. 
The Wright brothers themselves, while 
flushed with the realization they had 
made history, failed to see the impact 
it would have on the world. 


forerunner of 


Orville modestly reported the feat: 

“This first flight lasted only 12 sec- 
onds, but it was nevertheless the first 
flight in the history of the world in 
which a machine carrying a man had 
raised itself by its own power into the 
air in full flight, had sailed forward 
without reduction of speed and had 
finally landed at a point as high as that 
from which it started.” 





On the Cover 


The past and the present, bridg- 
ing the gap of a half century of 
air history, meet. In the upper 
photo, the "Flyer" is airborne at 
Kitty Hawk, December 17, 1903; 
Orville Wright piloting, Wilbur 
running alongside. Some statistics 
on powered flights birth and first 
day of life: Ist flight, 120 ft., 12 
sec.; 2nd trial, 195 ft., Il sec.; 
3rd flight, over 200 ft., 15 sec.; 
4th run, 852 ft., 59 sec. In lower 
photo, the harbinger of Commer- 
cial jet age, the Comet, first in- 
service jet transport, makes a test 








flight. 





From this inauspicious beginning, 
man has utilized his God-given ability 
to build to transform aviation into the 
virile giant it has become. 


We have only to glance around to 
see the strides aviation has made in 
these first fifty fabulous years. 

It has shrunk the globe, by time 
measurement, into a matter of hours. 

It has opened up backward and im- 
possible areas of the world to civiliza- 
tion. 





It has provided new bonds of friend- 
ship between peaceful nations through 
new routes of commerce for world in- 
dustry. 


It has, through military aviation 
combined with a strong air line system 
and well-trained pilot reserves, pro- 
vided the backbone of our National 
Defense. 


It has leaped from an original in- 
vestment of a few thousand dollars into 
a multi-million dollar industry—one of 
the nation’s largest, employing, in all 
its aspects, by conservative estimate, a 
minimum of a million. 


Yet, it is only on the threshold of its 
possibilities; still young when measured 
by the yardstick of its full and ultimate 


potential. 


The record written from Kittyhawk 
to the present is history. Vast as the 
past 50 years have been, the future is 
as boundless as man’s imagination, in- 
genuity, and daring. 


To every person who has pioneered 
this great era and laid the foundation 
on which tomorrow’s progress will be 
built, THE AIR LINE PILOT proud- 
ly dedicates this issue in tribute to the 
Golden Jubilee of Powered Flight. 
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CAB Chairman, Civil Aeronautics 
Administrator Look Back on Half 
Century of Aviation Progress 


Oswald Ryan, Chairman CAB: 


[he development and application of a technology which 
would make airborne a world which had been surface- 
borne since the beginning of creation was a gigantic un- 
dertaking, and the progress thus far made toward its 
accomplishment in the short span of a quarter of a century 
is one of the great achieve- 
ments of modern history. 
The credit for this achieve- 
ment belongs to many people, 
but no group deserves a 
greater share of that credit 
than the pilots. When we 
remember the crude flight 
equipment, the lack of air- 
way aids, the non-exist- 
ence of control towers, the 
absence of weather informa- 
tion, and a host of other 
obstacles, it is indeed an 
amazing tribute to the character, ability and courage 
of our scheduled airline pilots that they were able to 
overcome the almost insurmountable difficulties that con- 
fronted them. 

This Golden Anniversary of Flight brings to memory 
some of those pioneer pilots who contributed so much 
toward providing the United States with the safest and 
most reliable air transportation system in the world. There 
was Edward V. Garner, who made the first official path- 
finding flights in September 1918, between New York 
and Chicago in preparation for the eventual opening of 
the first leg of the transcontinental air mail service. He 
established a record of one day’s flight between Chicago 
and New York. And all of us remember the late Jack 
Knight and his famous night mail flight on February 22, 
1921, which, by convincing a skeptical Congress, made 
possible an appropriation to continue the development of 
both day and night scheduled flying. 

In February 1923, the pilots of the air mail service made 
possible the earning of the Collier Trophy which was 
awarded for the year’s greatest achievement in aviation. 
Three other air mail pilots of that era were awarded the 
Harmon Trophy, bestowed annually as a recognition for 
accomplishments in aviation. These three pioneer pilots 
were Shirley Short for the 1926 award; Charles A. Lind- 
bergh, the 1927 honor; and Carl Ben Eielson received 
the award in 1928. There were many more pilots, some 
still flying the airways, who likewise distinguished them- 
selves and their profession to the betterment of the air 
transport industry. 

In April 1931, the Air Line Pilots Association was or- 
ganized, marking the beginning of an orderly and cohesive 
effort to bring together the men whose lives were so 








Government Air Heads View First Fifty Years 


closely associated with the destiny of scheduled air trans- 
portation. The industry was on the threshold of a new 
era. Aircraft were increasing in size, weight, complexity 
and performance. The single-seat, open-cockpit biplanes 
were being replaced by all-metal cabin monoplanes and 
multi-engine types were on the drawing boards. Passenger 
volume was slowly increasing. 

The Federal Airways had been established, radio aids 
to navigation were installed, and instrument flying re- 
placed the old visual method of following landmarks. 
Now, more than ever before, the success or failure of air 
transport depended upon the skill and integrity of the 
man behind the machine—the pilot. 

It is to the lasting credit of these men that they 
mastered the techniques and complexities of modern 
scheduled air navigation and maintained the highest 
standards demanded in the pursuit of their profession. 
They are to be congratulated for carrying on through the 
years the vision, tenacity, and devotion that have re- 
sulted in an American air transport industry which today 
leads the world. 


F. B. Lee, CAA Administrator: 


Throughout the 50-year history of aviation, the pilot has 
been the man who has applied the ultimate acid test to 
the dreams and theories of others. 

Today’s great aviation industry is founded on the cour- 
age of men who dared risk their lives to try each new 
aircraft and gadget as it 
emerged from drafting-room 
and factory. The roll of pilots 
who gave their lives for avia- 
tion is long and heartbreak- 
ing. 

The tradition that safety is 
paramount in aviation has 
been ably carried forward by 
the airline transport pilots of 
this generation. The final 
responsibility for safe air car- 
rier operation rests with the 
airline pilot, and the record 
clearly shows that the airline pilots of America have written 
a safety record unequaled elsewhere. 

One most encouraging development has been the grow- 
ing cooperation between airline pilots and the safety agents 
and airway operations specialists of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. A happy example of this is the fact that 
in many locations ALPA councils have invited CAA agents 
to sit as observers in their meetings. 

In recent years the transport pilots, individually and 
through their association, have made direct and valuable 
contributions to safety through advice and assistance in 
fields which extend beyond the operation of aircraft. Ex- 
amples of such contributions include aid in improving 
cockpit arrangements, approach light standards, emer- 
gency equipment, and air traffic control. 

I have always been impressed by the professional integ- 
rity and competence of the airline pilots. All of us in 
CAA owe you a debt for your assistance in our mutual 
job of making and keeping aviation a safe and reliable 
form of transportation. 
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T. Jannus (white trousers) chief pilot St. Petersburg-Tampa Airboat Line with P. E. Fansler who founded Pioneer Service. 


For Three Months the Benoist Shuttled Between St. Petersburg 
and Tampa, Flying Its Way Into Air History's Hall of Fame. 


On December 17, 1913, exactly 10 
years after the Wright Brothers’ 
first flight, the contract was signed for 
the first heavier-than-air, regularly 
scheduled passenger and freight line 
—the St. Petersburg-Tampa Airboat 
Line that was to operate without in- 
jury or fatality to passengers and pilots 
for three months. There had previous- 
ly been some scheduled flights in Ger- 
many in dirigibles, but these, of course, 
were lighter-than-air, and were essen- 
tially of a sight-seeing nature. 

The plane, or “airboat” as it was 
termed, was a Benoist, manufactured 
by the Benoist Aircraft Company of 
St. Louis, and was of the tractor type. 
The engine was a six-cylinder alum- 
inum Roberts, manufactured in San- 
dusky, Ohio. With pilot, the craft car- 
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By Richard Fay Warner 
Reprinted from “Flying” 


ried only one other passenger and its 
speed was a little better than 60 mph. 
Subsequently two larger Benoist air- 
boats accomodating two _ passengers 
each were added. The price for the 
round trip was $10 and over 1,200 pas- 
sengers were flown as the line added 
extra flights to the two originally 
scheduled. 


A Salesman's Idea 

To the late P. E. Fansler of Buffalo, 
a salesman interested in early aviation, 
belongs the credit for the line’s estab- 
lishment. Fansler — his hobby was 
speed motor boat racing—had read 
accounts of a 2,000-mile flight down 
the Mississippi River from Omaha to 
New Orleans in December, 1912. The 
flight, nationally reported, required 
about 10 days. The plane was a Beno- 


ist and the pilot Tony Jannus. Fansler 
began corresponding with the _ late 
Thomas W. Benoist. 

Goins to Florida on business, Fans- 
ler, after toying with the idea of opera- 
ting a line in Jacksonville, noted that 
Tampa and St. Petersburg were only 
21 miles apart, separated by Tampa 
Bay. It was a train ride of 165 miles, 
requiring 12 hours, between the two 
communities and the round trip up 
the bay by steamer was an all-day 
affair. Today, of course, a bridge spans 
the bay. 

It is interesting now to read the con- 
temporary newspaper accounts des- 
cribing the birth of the Airboat Line. 
Benoist used such terms as “air ton 
passenger mile” and said a “subsidy” 
would be essential. He already had 
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said that the fare should be double 
that ‘or the rental of a car. Fansler 
inter: sted some of the merchants and 
also the St. Petersburg Board of Trade. 
The latter agency agreed, for publi- 
city purposes, to meet whatever sum 
the tradespeople contributed. The sum 
was 51,200 and the contract between 
the city and Benoist was duly signed. 
Auction Off Tickets 

Before the first flight started on the 
morning of January 1, 1914, tickets 
were auctioned off for the morning 
and afternoon trips, the proceeds to go 
to a community welfare project. The 
late A. C. Pheil, ex-mayor of St. 
Petersburg, won the morning flight 
with a bid of $400 and the late Noel 
E. Mitchell, the realtor who placed 
the first green sidewalk bench in the 
city, won the afternoon ticket with 
a bid of $175. 

The morning flight took 23 minutes 
to Tampa and 20 minutes returning. 
The line was officially opened and, 
with only a few days cancelled out by 
reason of weather, ran on schedule 
during the three-month contract. Jan- 
nus brother, Roger, acted as second 
pilot. 

A few days after the line started 
operations a Tampa port inspector, a 
Government official, decreed that the 
plane should be equipped and licensed 
according to the Steamboat Inspection 
Bureau of the Department of Com- 








Prior to the take-off of the first 
scheduled passenger flight, F. C. Ban- 
nister auctions off the ticket for the 
lone seat. 
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The Benoist airboat takes off at St. Petersburg for the start of scheduled air 


passenger service. 


The date is January |, 1914. Two roundtrips daily be- 


tween St. Petersburg and Tampa were initially scheduled and the Line 
remained in operation for 3 months without incident. 


merce. In compliance, the airboat car- ” 


ried a fire extinguisher, life preservers 
and a whistle. 

Benoist favored federal rather than 
state jurisdiction over airplanes be- 
cause he foresaw the day when planes 
would be crossing state lines as easily 
as automobiles and he feared that the 
states might set up conflicting regu- 
lations. 

From Tampa cut flowers were a 
popular freight item since St. Peters- 
burg, then a community of only 12,- 
000, lacked a florist shop. The first 
parcel of express freight carried, on 
January 2, was a St. Petersburg Times 
photograph of the start of the first 
flight the previous day. There was no 
engraving plant in St. Petersburg 
either, and when the plate came back 
by air from Tampa this photograph 
was reproduced around the world. 


No Gov't Mail Contract 


The Times also contracted to have 
papers delivered by air to Tampa. 
Mail was carried, but not on govern- 
ment contract. The then Mayor of St. 
Petersburg J. G. Bradshaw, on Janu- 
ary 22 was quoted in the papers: 

“The St. Petersburg-Tampa Airboat 
Line hopes and expects to go through 
the entire season here without accident 
or injury to passengers, luggage, or 
express and to maintain its schedule 
between here and Tampa. The Benoist 
company has so far maintained its 
twice-daily schedule more regularly 
than our trains—and has had far less 
engine trouble.” 


On March 28, only a few days be- 
fore the expiration of the contract, 
Benoist said: 

“We have not made much money 
but I believe we have proved that the 
airplane can be successfully used as 
a regular means of transportation and 
commercial carrier... .” 

After April 1 there was talk that 
other business interests might form a 
new line, but nothing came of this. 
At the start of World War I, Jannus 
went to Canada to train men for the 
Royal Air Force. Later he trained 
Russian cadets and one day failed to 
return from a flight over the Black 


Sea. 





' 
From 1913 to ‘53 

The first scheduled air line car- 
ried one passenger. By way of con- 
trast, here are some little known 
1953 statistics: 

Last year the world’s scheduled 
air lines carried 45 million pas- 
sengers. 

Today there are 70 air lines in 
more than 40 countries. 


The world’s air line fleet now 
numbers 3,000 aircraft. 
From 1946 to 1952, approxi- 


mately 1,000 new transport aircraft 
were delivered, about 900 of which 
were built in U. S. 

In 1953, every day more’ than 
123,000 persons fly more than 67 
million miles on the world’s air lines. 
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Civil Aeronautics Act --- Birth 
Of Modern Air Era 


Commercial Aviation Received Tremendous Impetus in 1938 
When Civil Aeronautics Act Brought Order to Impending Chaos 


By F. Harold Bennett and Ralph Harkenrider 


The modern era of commercial air 
transportation really began with the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. 

Before that aviation had been a 
“topsy”—it more or less just grew. 
There was regulation of a sort, but 
regulation that was so confusingly 
overlapping and so helter-skelter in its 
application that it was little better 
than no regulation at all. If there 
was one thing it wasn’t, it wasn’t a 
setup geared to the air age. 

Prior to 1938 there were several 
Statutes and as many Federal Agencies 
under which the air line industry was 
required to operate. The Department 
of Commerce regulated matters affect- 
ing safety; the Post Office Department 
controlled regulation over airmail rates, 
and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion exercised an overlapping measure 
of economic control through its powers 
to revise rates under contracts let for 
the carriage of mail. Financial insta- 
bility of the air carriers was rampant; 
they were confronted with destructive 
competition and wasteful duplication; 
the public was exposed to unreasonable 
and discriminatory passenger and ex- 
press rates, and unfair trade practices. 
As can well be imagined, the air trans- 
portation industry was in a condition 
which can only be described as 
“chaotic.” 

The Congress, recognizing the latent 
possibilities of air transportation under 
proper regulation, and the complete 
necessity for its development in the 
Public Interest and for the National 
Defense, passed the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938. 

The desires of the Congress, to be 
attained by the new legislation, are 
best expressed by the Act itself. In 
Section II, entitled, “Declaration of 
Policy,” the Congress states: 


In the Public Interest 
“In the exercise and performance of 
its powers and duties under this Act, 
the Authority shall consider the follow- 
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FIRST MEETING: The organizational meeting of the original Civil Aeronautics 
Authority as created by the Civil Aeronautics Act was held July 14, 1938. 
L. to r. (front row): Harllee Branch, Chairman Edward J. Noble, Clinton M. 
Hester; (standing) G. Grant Mason, Thomas O. Hardin, Oswald Ryan, Lt. Col. 


Sumpter Smith. 


ing, among other things, as being in 
the public interest, and in accordance 
with the public convenience and neces- 
sity— 

“(a) The encouragement and de- 
velopment of an _air-transportation 
system properly adapted to the present 
and future needs of the foreign and 
domestic commerce of the United 
States, of the Postal Service, and of 
the national defense; 


“(b) The regulation of air transpor- 
tation in such manner as to recognize 
and preserve the inherent advantages 
of, assure the highest degree of safety 
in, and foster sound economic condi- 
tions in, such transportation, and to 
improve the relations between, and 
coordinate transportation by, air cat 
riers ; 

“(c) The promotion of adequate, 
economical and efficient service by aif 
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Sen. McCarran 


He was co-author of McCarran-Lea 
Bill (S. 3845), better known as Civil 
Aeronautics Act. 


carriers at reasonable charges, without 
unjust discriminations, undue _prefer- 
ences or advantages, or unfair or de- 
structive competitive practices; 

“(d) Competition to the extent neces- 
sary to sound development of an air- 
transportation system properly adapted 
to the needs of the foreign and domes- 


tic commerce of the United States, of 
the Postal Service, and of the national 
defense ; 

“(e) The regulation of air com- 
merce in such manner as to best pro- 
mote its development and safety; and 

“(f) The encouragement and de- 
velopment of civil aeronautics.” 


Broad in Scope 

This Act is broader in scope than 
any other Federal Regulatory Statute, 
covering as it does interstate, overseas, 
and international air transportation, 
and extending its jurisdiction, not only 
over the commercial carriers, but also 
over all commercial air transportation, 
all private flying, to a degree, and over 
the personnel who man the aircraft. 

The pilots, through ALPA, played 
an important role in the enactment of 
the Civil Aeronautics Act. Senator Pat 
McCarran (Nevada) and Rep. Robert 
Crosser (Ohio) are generally credited 
with being the greatest legislative in- 
fluence in its enactment. 


The effect of the enactment of the 


Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 was 
magical and has fostered and made 
possible the stupendous and _ virile 
growth of the American air line in- 
dustry as we know it today. The future 
of air transportation in the United 
States rests squarely upon this Act and, 
we have no doubt, will, in the future, 
as in the past, indicate the wisdom of 
our Congress in its passage to accom- 
plish the prophecies of Tennyson, who, 
over one hundred years ago, wrote: 





Rep. Crosser 


He was father of Railway Labor Act. 
Plugged to bring pilots under its pro- 
visions. 


“For I dipt into the future, far as 
human eye can see; 

Was the vision of the world, and the 
wonder that would be; 

Saw the heavens filled with com- 
merce, argocies of magic sails; 
Pilots of the purple twilight, drop- 
ping down with costly bales.” 





With commercial aviation branch- 
ing out rapidly, the framers of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act recognized the 
necessity of well-defined labor provi- 
sions for the industry. They recog- 
nized, too, the necessity for adequate 
pilot compensation if commercial 
aviation were to attract and hold the 
type of men that would enable it to 
prosper and grow. 

Into the Act, they wrote the re- 
quirement for carrier compliance 
with Decision 83, setting a minimum 
floor under pilot pay. At the same 
time, pilots and all other air line em- 
ployees were brought under the pro- 
visions of the Railway Labor Act. 








Pilots Covered By Railway Labor Act in '38 


The Act said it this way: 

“Every air carrier shall maintain 
rates of compensation for all of its 
pilots and copilots who are engaged 
in overseas or foreign air transpor- 
tation or air transportation wholly 
within a Territory or possession of 
the United States, the minimum of 
which shall be not less, upon an an- 
nual basis, than the compensation 
required to be paid under said deci- 
sion 83 for comparable service to 
pilots and copilots engaged in inter- 
state air transportation within the 
continental United States (not in- 
cluding Alaska). . . . Nothing here- 
in contained shall be construed as 
restricting the right of any such 


pilots or copilots, or other employees, 
of any such air carrier to obtain by 
collective bargaining higher rates of 
compensation or more favorable 
working conditions or relations. . . . 
It shall be a condition upon the 
holding of a certificate by any air 
carrier that such carrier shall comply 
with title II of the Railway Labor 
Act, as amended.” 

The Railway Labor Act, as pilots 
are aware, is still the basic law gov- 
erning employer-employee relations 
on the air lines and, over the years, 
has proven itself one of the most 
workable and durable labor statutes 
in the legislative books. 








DecemBeER, 1953 
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Men, Planes, and Faith 


Man Dreamed and His Dreams Took Substance at Kittyhawk. 
Since That Epoch Day, the Men Behind The Planes Have 
Played a Vital Role in Making the Air Age Great As It Is. 


In one golden half century the world found its wings 
and turned them into the greatest force for progress history 
has ever known. From the first feeble flutterings at Kitty- 
hawk, through the open-cockpit, begoggled era of trial and 
error, and down to the threshold of the challenging jet age, 
men have written the story of that progress across the skies 
New chapter by new chapter, 
the still unfinished story of the air age has been one of ever- 
pioneering men, ever-growing planes, and never faltering 


and into the stratosphere. 





C. R. Smith 
President, AA 








“T have been in the business of air 
transportation for twenty-five years. 
When I reach the end of my tour of 
duty and begin to add up the things 
of lasting value which the years have 
brought, high on the list will be the 
privilege of as- 
sociation with 
that splendid 
group of men, 
the air line 
pilots. I looked 
up to them 
twenty - five 
years ago; I 
still do. I have 
great respect 
and _ affection 
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for them. 


It is easy to define the air line pilot: 
a man with the look of the pioneer in 
his eye and bearing, intelligent, alert, 
courageous, modest and skillful. 

There are no dull men in the pro- 
fession for it does not attract men of 
that type. And there are very few 
narrow ones for life and duty in the 
sky broadens men and provides them 
with an attractive and sensible philoso- 
phy of life. They are great fellows and 
if you want a good man for a friend 
pick an air line pilot. 

All of us can remember the early 
days, when the pilot carried the future 
of air transportation and of the air 
line in his cockpit. It was often a 
lonesome business for the pilot was on 
his own, pitting his skill and knowledge 
against the great array of the un- 
knowns. Little was known about 
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weather prediction, blind flying instru- 
ments had not been invented and the 
radio system of communication was an 
asset of the distant future. 


Today the success of air transporta- 
tion continues to depend on the safety 
of the operation, and we depend on 
the pilot to provide that. He will not 
let us down, for he never has, and he 
and the members of his profession will 
continue to write bright and encourag- 
ing chapters in the history of aviation. 


There should be a suitable memorial 
on the top of many hills in the country, 
paying tribute to the great contribu- 
tion of the pilot, to those who have 
made their last flight, to those who 
man the great air transportation sys- 
tem of today and to those who will 
follow and will uphold the splendid 
traditions of the service and of the 
profession.” 





Robert E. Peach 
Executive V. P.. Mowhawk 











Several weeks ago Mohawk Airlines 
celebrated its fifth anniversary as a 
certified Air Mail carrier, and, at the 
same time, initiated with civic groups 
the first in a series of commemorative 
programs on the 50th anniversary of 
powered flight. 

During the 
celebration 
some old-time | 
pilots told of 
their experi- 
ences with the 
flying machines 
of the early 
1900’s. As they 
reminisced, I 


couldn’t help 





faith. No other force has so changed the world. 

The men behind the machines, each in his own way and 
in thousands of countless ways, have contributed mightily, 
Who can record and evaluate the part they have played, 
their deeds which are legion? No one person, certainly. 
But as nearly as it can be told, this is that story in the words 
of those best qualified to tell it—those men who believed 
implicitly not only in the airplane, but in what man could 
do with it—the presidents of America’s great air lines. 


marveling at the difference in quali- 
fications and requirements which pilots 
must meet today in order to present 
to the passenger a “Schedule With 
Safety.” 

Airline pilots are a competent group 
—well trained and seasoned with con- 
siderable flying experience before they 
join an air line. With assistance from 
man-made safety aids, they have con- 
tributed mightily to the excellent safety 
record maintained by the scheduled 
air lines. Mohawk is proud of the 
safety record its pilots have helped 
establish. 

Mohawk Airlines grew from an air 
taxi service to a healthy Local Service 
Airline as a result of a need for service- 
tailored, scheduled local airline opera- 
tions in the Northeast, and because of 
the drive and vision of several of the 
pilots early associated with it. It fol- 
lows, of course, that the top manage- 
ment of Mohawk today came from the 
pilot ranks. 

Members of the active Mohawk pilot 
group are currently working to make 
Mohawk a better carrier by assisting 
in maintaining the pilot training pro- 
gram, by helping personalize our pas- 
senger service, by volunteering sugges- 
tions for improved operations, and by 
making speeches before civic groups. 

The trunk air lines have come of 
age. Recently one of them became the 
largest common carrier in the United 
States; financially they are successful. 
The Local Service Carriers have em- 
barked on a new and needed service 
pattern. Without exception they are 
struggling to make their place in the 
transport field a secure one. We in 
Mohawk are determined to succeed. 
We know that we will have the un- 
qualified support of our pilots in the 
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long - distance passenger, express, 
struggle, led by the eleven million-mile 
veterans who are our “old-timers.” 

May the next 50 years of powered 
flight show the results of the last 50, 
and the coming of age of the Local 
Service Carrier. 





J. H. Carmichael 
President, Capital 











The wide-spread acceptance of air 
travel in the brief span of twenty-seven 
years testifies to the safe and depend- 
able operation the airlines have at- 
tained during this period of time. It 
is, of course, well known that airline 
pilots have 
made major 
contribut io ns 
toward the 
realization of 
this achieve- 
ment. The 
technical _ad- 
vances, me- 
chanical, 
operational and 

> navigationa | 
which pilots have either sponsored or 
introduced have been leading factors 
in the development of air transporta- 
tion. 





Not so often recognized, however, 
are the contributions pilots have made 
in the field of sales. The goal of the 
airline industry has been the creation of 
a “mass” market—-a market which 
represents the acceptance of air trans- 
portation as a common mode of travel. 
In helping to build up this market, 
airline pilots have excelled. 

The assurances of safety and security 
which pilots have conveyed directly or 
indirectly to the traveling public is one 
of the chief reasons for the ever-ex- 
panding scope of air service. Through 
various means, pilots have dispelled 
fear or any element of mystery of 
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and mail 


service. 


flight among passengers, many of 
whom were reluctant to adopt a new 
dimension for travel purposes. 
In-flight visits to the passenger cabin 
and informative announcements over 
the airplane’s public address system are 
but two methods in which this has been 
achieved. These, of course, are direct 
selling methods. But far more im- 


portant in selling air transportation has ° 


been the fine record of efficient and 
skilled performances which the airline 
pilots have established throughout air 
transportation history to insure pas- 
sengers safe, comfortable and con- 
venient passage. 





W. A. Patterson 
President, UAL 











No one can look back over the 
record of 50 years of powered flight 
without a renewed and profound re- 
spect for “the men up front” who have 
piloted us to fresh achievements year 
by year. 

I have had 
the privilege of 
being associ- 
ated with pilots 
for almost a 
quarter of a 
cena ar ys 
Through all 
the years, I 
have come to 
have an in- 
creasing admi- 
ration for those who have earnestly 
and sincerely sought to advance the 
art of flying and the best interests of 
air transportation. Such men _ have 
made great contributions to their na- 
tion, to their industry and to their 
profession. 

The evolution of the airline pilot 
as we know him today has had a 
marked similarity to that of the air- 
plane itself. Our first pilots were out 








1928: "The Tin Goose," Ford Tri-Motors, gained fame 
though only 135 of them were produced from 1925 to 1929. 


to prove something—that the airplane 
could be flown from here to there 
with reasonable efficiency, and that it 
could come to have a meaningful place 
in our social and economic life. How 
well they did that job is told in the 
history books. Many of those men for- 
feited their lives in the cause of air 
progress. A number failed to keep up 
with the new techniques of flying and 
were passed by. A few are still with 
us. To that entire band of pioneers 
we owe an incalculable debt. 

Back in 1943 when it appeared that 
there would be a surplus of airline 
pilots after World War II, I expressed 
the opinion that such pilots never 
would be “a dime a dozen.” I said 
then, and I repeat now, that if pilots 
ever get into that category, I don’t 
want to fly with them. The true air- 
line pilot, as I know him, is a con- 
scientious, skilled and thorough-going 
gentleman who is interested in his job, 
his passengers, his company and _ his 
industry. 

The scheduled airlines of this coun- 
try and their pilots have come far to- 
gether. The progress they have made 
has been a product of team work on 
the part of management, stockholders, 
pilots, mechanics, ramp men, cabin 
cleaners, stewardesses, accounting 
clerks—in fact, everyone connected 
with the business. With that kind of 
team work and with the pilot’s adher- 
ence to the highest standards of his 
craft, we most certainly are going much 
further in the years ahead. 





B. T. Dykes 


President, Colonial 











On this Golden Anniversary of Pow- 
ered Flight, Colonial Airlines is proud 
to salute its pilots on the important 
part they have played in Colonial’s de- 
velopment over the years. 
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Starting with Pitcairn Mail Wing 
a Single - Engine 
planes carrying 
a maximum 
payload of only 
| 600 pounds, 
Colonial has 
grown to to- 
day’s fleet of 
Douglas DC-3s, 
DC-4s and 
New Type 
L-749 Constel- 
lations equipped with the most modern 
communication and safety devices, ca- 
pable of carrying payloads of over 
20,000 pounds. 

Colonial has carried more than 2,- 
000,000 passengers for a total of over 
600,000,000 passenger miles, without 
serious injury or fatality to a passenger 
or crew member. This involved over 
700,000 landings and take-offs and is 
a measure of the contribution of Colo- 
nial’s pilots to its record of twenty-four 
consecutive years of safety. 

Colonial’s motto is “Safety Is No 
Accident” and with the joint efforts 
of Colonial’s team, we will continue 
this record for a long time to come. 

We salute the Pioneers of the avia- 
tion industry; the men and women who 
have contributed to the technological 
advances which have brought the in- 
dustry to its present state of develop- 
ment, and the pilots who have kept 
pace with the remarkable progress since 
the first powered flight only a short 
fifty years ago. 





Ralph S. Damon 
President, TWA 





Monomail came into its fame carrying 
number 











In fifty years of progress since the 
Wright brothers’ first flight, man has 
had to take giant steps in order to 
keep up with rapid developments in 
the machines and technology of avia- 
tion. Today’s modern transport plane 
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of passengers. Clippers began 
is more than just a development of the 
old pusher plane that soared over the 
sands of Kitty Hawk. It involves a 
whole new concept of aerodynamics. 
And the men who followed the 
Wrights into the air have, throughout 
the years, developed a_ progressively 
new concept of flying, too. Today we 
find them not only technically capable 
airmen but ambassadors of goodwill 
for the scheduled aircraft industry. 
Back in the early days of flying, 
pilots were regarded as reckless dare- 
devils and stunt men. This testing of 
men and machines was a necessary out- 
growth of the industry’s fast develop- 
ment and there 
is no doubt that 
these “stunts” 
had experi- 
mental value. 
The great 
pool of scien- 
tific knowledge 
which exists to- 
day in the avia- 
tion industry is 
contributions by 
No one was in a 


due, in part, to 
thoughtful pilots. 

better position to see the need for 
refinements in aircraft and flight aids. 
Throughout the years, they worked 


with governmental agencies, manu- 
facturers, and the scheduled airlines’ 
engineering and maintenance depart- 
ments to bring about changes in air- 
craft and engines, and improvements 
in radio, instruments, and accessories. 
They helped to develop flight plans, 
flight logs, cockpit checks, and weather 
forecasts—all in the interests of greater 
safety, and thus, greater progress. 

All of these things have helped to 
popularize flying, to make it the widely 
accepted mode of travel that it is to- 
day. And as we face a future in which 
developments are likely to be even 
more astounding technically than those 


1932: The "Flying Boats" which gained fame as PAA 


pioneering 








over - water operations. 
of the past 50 years, we can be secure 
in the knowledge that the scheduled 
airline pilot will continue to have his 
passenger’s comfort and safety at heart 
at all times while working for the 
progress of our industry. 


C. E. Woolman 
President, Delta-C&S 














It has been my privilege to watch 
the development of airplanes since the 
first world air meet in 1910, and I am 
constantly amazed at the improvements. 

But all the progress in engineering 
and manufacturing would have been 
in vain if the 
pilots had fail- 
ed to keep 
pace with the 
increased 
speed and 
complexities of 
the new air- 
craft. They, in- 
dividually and 
as a group, 
have more 
than justified the confidence and trust 
placed in them by the traveling public. 

A fact we all face is that the millions 
of miles flown in the regular everyday 
business of transporting people and 
cargo to all points on the globe rarely 
make the headlines. Pilots at Delta- 
C&S have some of the most impressive 
logbooks in the entire industry and we 
are extremely proud of them. They pilot 
DC-6’s, Constellations, Super-Convair 
340’s and DC-3’s with equal skill. Soon 
they will take off in the giant DC-7 
and fly faster than they ever have 
before in a_piston-powered aircraft. 

Airline pilots have given the aviation 
industry and the world scores of won- 
derful stories that have withstood re- 
telling many times—stories of skill and 
courage; of determination and devotion 
to duty.. To list their important con- 
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liner of the air." 


tributions to air transportation would 
be an endless task, just as it would be 
impossible to enumerate the contribu- 
tions made by personnel in all phases 
of air transportation. 

On this 50th anniversary of the 120- 
foot flight of the Wright Brothers, we 
salute the pilots who have grown with 
the industry. 





Leslie O. Barnes 
President, Allegheny 











In the Allegheny Airlines’ pilot group 
are several pilots who may be counted 
among the pioneers of flying. These 
are the pilots who led the early ex- 
perimenting and perfecting of the pick- 
up gear leading to the establishment 
of the pioneer 
scheduled air 
mail pick-up 
airline — All 
American Air- 
ways. 

The All 
American Air- 
ways system 
provided the 
basis of Alleg- 

al heny Airlines 
as it is today. Many of the basic routes 
developed by the pilots of the “Mail 
Pick-up” remain today on the Alleg- 
heny system. Routes flown by these 
pilots brought air-mail service to thou- 
sands of people who, in some cases, 
had never known of such service be- 
fore; they brought air-mail service to 
many who would not otherwise receive 
air service because there were no air- 
ports. 


Further development of the pick-up 
gear as used in All American’s Air- 
Mail planes led to the glider pick-up 
widely used by the Army in World War 
II. This experimental work was car- 
ried on by the same pilots that had 
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1933: The Curtiss Condor, heralded as the "first silent 
There was the Stinson, many others too. 


helped develop the original pick-up de- 
vice. While on duty with the Army Air 
Force, Captains Rintoul and Santmyer 
of Allegheny continued to experiment 
with pick-up gears and made the first 
human pick-up. This human pick-up 
method was then used by the British 
and the United States Intelligence 


Corps as a method of assisting espio-— 


nage agents to escape from enemy 
countries. 

Today, Allegheny still has on their 
Pilots’ Seniority List thirteen of these 
pilots who helped develop the All 
American Pick-up System. They are 
still actively engaged in helping to de- 
velop Allegheny as a local service’ car- 
rier. We are proud of our men behind 
the machines! 





George E. Gardner 
President, NEA 











It is obvious that without pilots and 
their unfailing faith in the aviation in- 
dustry, there would have been no sig- 
nificant advancement in the air trans- 
portation field. 


Particularly from the date of the first 
radial air 
cooled engine 
making pos- 
sible practical 
carriage of pas- 
sengers and 
cargo, pilots, 
with their ex- 
perience and 
engineers, with 
their knowl- 
edge, have in 
the main sparked the evolution of the 
transport plane as we know it today. 
There is no reason to believe that this 
combination will not continue to de- 
velop, as it has in the past fifty years. 

I deem myself fortunate indeed that 
I may recall over the years many who 





1936: The DC-3 emerged as the “modern air transport." 
It was the workhorse of the air lines, a favorite. 





contributed so much to this rapid de- 
velopment, names too numerous to 
mention of those who are responsible 
for the instrument flying techniques, 
altitude exploration and long over- 
water, as well as transcontinental op- 
erations, that we regard as common- 
place now. I think your organization 
is doing a splendid job in dedicating 
the December issue to these people. 





R. B. Stewart 
President, Lake-Central 











In conjunction with the commem- 
oration of the 50th Anniversary of 
Powered Flight, I feel it imperative 
that we stop for a moment and recog- 
nize the tremendous part the airline 
pilots have played in the development 
of commercial 
aviation. 

Much has 
been said con- 
cerning the 
technological 
development 
and advance- 
ment that has 
been made 
over this pe- 
riod. The new 
designs in aircraft and in engines can 
readily be seen and appreciated, but 
these same mechanical improvements 
have called for a corresponding evolu- 
tion and development in the training, 
experience, and attitude of the airline 
pilots. No other single group has been 
as able and willing to respond to this 
change in our times. 

For example, as the local-service air- 
lines have become an integral part of 
the ever expanding aviation industry, 
the local-service pilot has been called 
upon to perform duties more difficult 
even than flying long-distance sched- 
ules. This type of flying is more stren- 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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S. W. ''Stew'' Hopkins Roy E. Keeler 
Delta-C&S PAA 
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1946: The Constellations 


uous partly because of the frequent 
take-offs and landings on the shorter 
runs. 

Our pilots have responded with en- 
thusiasm to the needs of this new phase 
of the industry and have become true 
pioneers. Their interest has not been 
restricted to flying alone, but has ex- 
tended to a gratifying extent into the 
overall operations of the airline. 

Lake Central Airlines could not have 
doubled its size in the remarkably short 
period of 45 days without the complete 
cooperation and devoted efforts of our 
pilots. 

It is with sincere appreciation that 
I take this opportunity to commend 
our airline pilots on a job well done. 





G. T. Baker 
President, NAL 











I should like to pay a personal trib- 
ute to the men who man the cockpits 
—the men who have tracked the skies 
for half a century. The role played 
by the brave and gallant men who 
defied complacency and tradition, how- 


ever important, 
is less impor- 
tant for the 
past than for 
the future. 

The pilots of 
tomorrow, fly- 
ing the planes 
of tomorrow, 
have a_ tradi- 
tion to uphold. 
I know that 
your concern, with ours, is for a great- 
er and ever-growing industry, an in- 
dustry dedicated to the transportation 
of peoples and ideas throughout the 
world. This is a time for sober re- 
flection. 






It is a time for a proud glance at 
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came home from war, went 
to work on the lines. The DC-4 got into the act, too. 





the past, a*hard-boiled look at the 
future. 

We of National Airlines cannot be- 
lieve that an economic recession is 
here. We have a deeper faith in our 
country and our ideals than to walk 
alongside the men of faint heart and 
caution. 

Our faith is our strength, as it has 
been in the yesterdays that saw Lind- 
bergh span the Atlantic in the “Spirit 
of St. Louis,” at 100-miles-an-hour. 

Our strength is our faith in the fu- 
ture, the future for ourselves, our tra- 
ditions, our beliefs. 

I have flown with you, as one of 
you. I hope I shall always know the 
feel of a throbbing engine responding 
to the touch of my hand on a throttle. 

Our fellow Americans have shown 
all of us that they are willing to ride 
the skies, placing their lives in your 
hands and mine. No flier worthy of 
his steel, shirks that responsibility. Our 
nation has given us its most honored 
trust—its confidence. Our job together 
in the shining tomorrow for the indus- 
try, is to justify that confidence. 

The challenge of the past half-cen- 
tury has been met and won. Half a 
hundred years of flying have brought 
us from Kitty Hawk to the day of the 
magnificent jetliner crossing the skies 
that man once only used for dreams. 
These things and more have been done 
because great men made the dreams 
come true. With their hands, the men 
of air transportation fashioned the ma- 
chines that took wing. With their 
hands, the same men flew these ma- 
chines. 

Today, all of us stand together at 
the takeoff end of the long runway 
into the skies of tomorrow. The planes 
we fly together shall know no bounds 
by sky or storm. Together we can 
challenge the future as all of us have 
challenged the past—without fear, with 
confidence in ourselves and in the 


1949: The Stratocruiser co 
planes. It was also the era of the Martins and Convairs. 
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ntinued the trend toward big 


things we are doing for the tomorrow 
in the air. 

The men who man the controls have 
made a fine contribution to the airline 
industry. They have done many things 
for that great industry. And it is in 
tribute to you that you who wear 
proudly the pilot’s wings today rec- 
ognize that the industry has done many 
things for you. 

I stand with you and believe that 
the tomorrow ahead of all of us is a 
tomorrow worth flying for — worth 
fighting for. 

We of National Airlines send you 
our best wishes on this anniversary. 





Frank W. Hulse 


President, Southern Airways 








The tremendous advancement of 
commercial airline flying is due to do- 
mestic and international acceptance by 
the traveling public. This can be cred- 
ited, to a large degree, to airline pilots 
themselves. 


Their high standards of 
SER proficiency in 
keeping abreast 
of technical de- 
velopments, 
both in the air 
and on the 
ground, have 
inspired confi- 
dence in the 
minds of the 
general public. 
“am Acceptance 
of Southern Airways throughout the 
area which we serve has been helped 
by no small degree by the pilots them- 
selves. Our own pilots have lived up 
to, and in most cases, exceeded, the 
standards set by other members of the 
industry. They have gone out of their 
way to demonstrate that they are safe, 
capable, and efficient. Many of our 
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1951: The Convair 240 had blossomed into the CV-340; 


Connies had gone 


passengers have taken their first flight 
after hearing Southern pilots speak at 
civic clubs or at other meetings, or 
merely having talked with them at air- 
ports—for these men inspire confi- 
dence. 

Pilots should bear in mind the im- 
portance of maintaining public con- 
fidence and take every opportunity to 
use their favored position to sell more 
customers. 





Terrell C. Drinkwater 
President, WAL 











When the nation’s oldest airline in- 
augurated its historic first route be- 
tween Los Angeles and Salt Lake City, 
back in 1926, our pilots flew little 
open-cockpit M-2 biplanes. 

They did a wonderful job, too, for 
flying the mail 
and occasional 
adventurous 
passengers in 
those pioneer- 
ing days called 
for a little luck 
and a lot of 
daring. 

Many a 
chapter in that 
rapidly - unfold- 
ing history of commercial aviation in 
the West was written by the pilot in 
goggles and leather jacket. He set rec- 
ords now and then to make headlines 
and sell tickets—but he also helped 
survey new routes, test new equipment, 
and develop new and improved op- 
erating techniques. 

Twenty-eight years later the man 
in the flight compartment of a four- 
engine Western Air Lines DC-6B de- 
pends no longer on luck or daring. He 
is a man of science and skill, com- 
manding under trained eyes and hands 
the million-dollar product of the 
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"super"; the DC-4 was the DC-6. 


1953: The 


world’s finest engineers and designers. 

No longer a lone eagle, the modern 
airline pilot is a member of the great 
team of maintenance men, engineers, 
dispatchers, meteorologists, radio op- 
erators, accountants, stewardesses, sales 
people, and reservation agents—for it 
takes all these and more to make an 
air transportation system. 


Pilots of vision and enthusiasm have 
played a special role in helping to build 
that team and make possible the 
growth and progress of the air trans- 
portation industry as a public utility 
and as an efficient, economical, and 
dependable factor in the national se- 
curity. 

As the nation commemorates the 
50th year of powered flight, we salute 
the pilot and all those who serve with 
him in the airline team for their mag- 
nificent contribution to the achieve- 
ments of the past and those still to 
come. 





Juan T. Trippe 
President, PAA 











The twenty-six years which have 
passed since Pan American began the 
development of U. S.-flag international 
air transportation have demonstrated 
once again that people and not ma- 
chines are the key ctemwens in human 
progress. The ay 
devotion to 
duty and re- 
sourcefulness of 
Pan American 
personnel both 
at home and 
abroad have 
placed the U. 
S. flag in a 
paramount po- 
sition on the 
airways of the world. By their high 


DC-7 is the 


family of air line planes. It is shown at Douglas Plant. 








latest new comer to the 


standards of personal conduct and gen- 
uine interest in the people of foreign 
lands they and their families have con- 
tributed notably to understanding of 
and respect for the United States of 
America. 

The Company’s pilots have been in 
a particularly good position to con- 
tribute to these accomplishments _be- 
cause of their constant contact with 
the traveling public and with local 
populations at foreign bases. Their 
friendly dignity, their adherence to the 
highest professional standards, and the 
leadership exercised by aircraft com- 
manders, have convinced the people 
of all lands that the U. S.-flag airlines 
are unsurpassed in safety, reliability, 
and friendly service. 

So many fine Pan American pilots 
have distinguished themselves in the 
building of the Company that it would 
be wrong to single them out by name. 
In the early days in the Caribbean 
and in Mexico and Central America, 
there were the men who pioneered 
new routes under difficult conditions, 
many times involving personal hard- 
ship, and those who pioneered the reg- 
ular airline use of instrument flight 
techniques. Some of the same men 
blazed the trail across the far reaches 
of the Pacifiic and Atlantic oceans. 
Then World War II saw Pan Amer- 
ican pilots conducting a major part 
of the civilian contract operations for 
the Army and Navy—including a num- 
ber of dramatic incidents of personal 
courage and heroism. Finally, there 
have been some seven years of hard- 
fought competition with the foreign- 
flag airlines, many of which are owned 
by their respective governments. In 
the last phase the men in the cockpit 
have played and will continue to play 
a vital part in maintaining the leading 
position of U. S.-flag international 
aviation. 
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During a visit to the annual exhibit 

of the Society of British Aircraft Con- 
structors at Farnsborough, England, I 
boarded one of the Vickers-Armstrongs 
Viscounts on a scheduled British Euro- 
pean Airways flight to Rome. 
‘ My chief 
purpose was to 
make a first- 
hand study of 
this turbo-prop 
transport 
plane. 

Yet as I sat 
in the cockpit, 
I could not 
help making 
another study 
as well—that of the English captain 
who flew the ship so expertly. 

It occurred to me then that, no mat- 
ter how radically airplanes may change 
from type to type, the pilots always 
will be able to handle them. Through- 
out the years they have provided a 
competence and versatility to keep pace 
with engineering research and inven- 
tiveness. I feel quite sure that when 
jet airliners, in the coming decade, 
bring about another drastic change in 
flying techniques, the men at the con- 
trols will be coolly in command. 

A pilot myself, I take great personal 
pride in the craft. 

As aviation passes through various 
phases, pilots seem to have in abun- 
dance the qualities needed to keep the 
ships flying. 

In the pioneering era, they showed 
the daring of ancient explorers. 

In the barnstorming period, they 





Pilots and Defense 


“Please accept my congratulations 
on the publication of this issue of the 
Air Line Pilot magazine commemo- 
rating the 50th Anniversary of Pow- 
ered Flight.” 

“The mutual cooperation that ex- 
ists between MATS and the air line 
pilots, a great majority of whom are 
Air Force and Naval Reserve of- 
ficers, has been of benefit to all con- 
cerned. It has, I am sure, contrib- 
uted to the progress of American 
aviation which the 50th Anniver- 
sary commemorates.” 


Sincerely, 
JoserH SMITH 


Lieutenant General, USAF 
Commander 
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flaunted a spectacular showmanship 
and an aerial skill that were uncanny. 

They licked the weather before nav- 
igation aids were set up. 

They developed new routes. 

As commercial aviation settled into 
a more established and substantial in- 
dustry, they demonstrated a solid de- 
pendability. 

There was a day when the pilot 
could almost be an airline in himself. 
That time is past—for now an airline 
is a complex business, whose operation 
depends upon many persons with a 
variety of skills. Yet he is still the in- 
dispensable man. 

Perhaps, at some future date, push- 
button controls will be so complete 
there will be a robot instead of a cap- 
tain up front. 

But who, in remote mastery, will 
push the buttons? The pilot, no less. 





Cc. C. Sherman 


President, California-Central 








It is altogether fitting that the airline 
pilots should stand side-by-side with 
the aircraft designers and engineers as 
the spotlight of world attention is 
focused on the 50th Anniversary of 
Powered Flight. 
ai a a As a com- 
mercial airline 
and military 
pilot myself, I 
can fully ap- 
preciate the 
skill and tech- 
nical know- 
how that has 
been—and still 
is — demand- 
ed of airline 
pilots since the advent of powered 
flight. Most certainly it is an unending 
task of mastering the constantly im- 
proving techniques of one of man’s 
most amazing conquests. 

Without question, the airline pilots 
have helped shape in a large degree 
the strong and dependable network of 
commercial aviation as it exists today. 
They are part pioneer, designer, in- 
ventor, researcher and, in the final 
analysis, prover of the high-flying 
fancies of others. 

Many of the aircraft modifications 
on California Central Airlines fleet of 
post-war Martinliners including instru- 
mentation, communications and other 
phases have been conceived by our 
pilots. They perform their duties with 
but one prime thought—the responsi- 
bility to the public which rests squarely 
upon their shoulders. 

In this respect, we at California 





Central Airlines are justifiably proud 
of our pilot corps as their diligence has 
contributed greatly to our safe opera- 
tional record of flying 622,475 pas. 
sengers 193,146,933 safe passenger miles 
since this company began scheduled 
operations nearly five years ago. 

Truly, I am more than pleased to 
raise my voice in tribute to the airline 
pilots of the world. 





Stanley C. Kennedy 
President, HAL 








In my opinion, one of the finest trib- 
utes we at Hawaiian can pay to our 
pilots is to point to the fact that Ha- 
waiian Airlines holds America’s all-time 
safety record and the fact that HAL 
has received the National Safety Coun- 
cil’s Aviation - c 
Award each : a 
year since its 
inception. 

It in no way 
diminishes the 
contribution 
made toward 
our record by 
our mainte- 
nance men, dis- 
patchers, com- 
munications and weather reporting 
men and all other ground employees 
to point up the ultimate responsibility 
and achievement of our pilots. 

I might add that as a naval aviator 
in World War I, I share with the men 
of ALPA a lack of enthusiasm for the 
phrase “pilot error.” 

It would be impossible to measure 
the contribution of our pilots from the 
days of our survey flights preceding the 
beginning of scheduled service Novem- 
ber 11, 1929, the laying out of flight 
patterns and airports, the equipment 
changes over the years from the first 
8-passenger Sikorsky S-38 amphibians 
to the 16-passenger S-43 amphibians, 
then the 24-passenger Douglas DC-3’s 
and finally, in January of this year, the 
44-passenger Convair 340’s. 

Our pilots have been flying the first 
scheduled air cargo service in_ the 
United States since March, 1942, trans- 
porting everything from orchids to 
planeloads of fresh tuna and live cattle 
as well as flying a 1,000,000 pound 
“Pineapple Lift” when a whole planta- 
tion was transplanted from the Island 
of Maui to the Island of Hawaii. 

We at Hawaiian have always looked 
on our pilots as Good Will Ambassa- 
dors Extraordinary and I can say with- 
out qualification that we are proud of 
the job they have done and are doing 
both in the air and on the ground. 
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The Future! "Limitless As Space" 


Excerpts from speech by James H. Doolittle, Chairman, National Committee 
to Observe 50th Anniversary of Powered Flight 
lhat cold December day at Kittyhawk one man was carried aloft for 
12 seconds. This year the scheduled airlines of the United States will carry 
an estimated 28,523,000 passengers, 15,304,000,000 miles. Today American 
business firms alone own an estimated 9,500 planes, of which some 1,700 are 
multi-engined. 


The airplane has opened up backward areas. Many countries once iso- 


lated by terrain or travel time have been brought within easy visiting range 
of the rest of the world. Only a few years ago—before commercial aviation— 
central Arabia was one of the least known parts of the world. Less well- 


known than the polar regions. Today every part of the world can be readily 
reached by airplane or helicopter. 

From its frail beginning the airplane has become the predominant in- 
strument of national policy. Its military and naval function has grown in 
importance from that of an experimental scouting arm, through the “long 
range artillery” phase to the first line of defense and offense. Today relative 
air power is the yardstick by which national security is gauged and Air 
supremacy has become the principal deterrent to aggression. 

From the start aviation has advanced in a manner to confound the 
skeptics and even the experts. Some of the milestones, after the first flights 
of the Wright Brothers as I recall them were the flight of the Brazilian 
Santos-Dumont in 1906, Bleriot’s flight across the English Channel in 1909, 
Glen Curtiss’ seaplane, the Navy’s trans-Atlantic flight in 1919, the Army’s 
round-the-world flight in 1926, Lindbergh’s flight in 1927, the record flights 
of the 20’s and 30’s, Whittle’s jet, and then Chuck Yeager’s breaking the 
so-called sonic barrier—flying faster than the speed of sound. 

The future that aviation holds for man is as limitless as the space sur- 
rounding this planet of ours. Sometimes I hear intelligent people suggest 
that the practical limits have already been reached. They point up the prob- 
lems of noise, high landing speeds and power requirements for supersonic 
flight. Whenever a friend inclines to get too conservative I remind him of 
the statement attributed to the eminent scientist, Thomas A. Edison, in the 
Scientific American of November, 1902. He said and I quote: 

“T believe that within thirty years nearly all railways will discard steam 
locomotives and adopt electric motors, and that the electric automobile will 
displace the horse almost entirely. In the present state of science, there are 


no known facts by which one could predict any commercial future for aerial 
navigation.” 


landic Airways in 1952. Frontier’s chief 
pilot was loaned to ICAO to supervise 
the development of instrument installa- 
tion and procedure as well as develop- 
ing a training manual and training 
techniques. 

Air transportation has been perhaps 
the most important development dur- 
ing the last fifty years. Frontier is proud 
of the part contributed by its pilots. 





Robert W. Prescott 
President, Flying Tiger Line 

















C. A. Myhre 


President, Frontier 











Air transportation in the Rocky 
Mountain Region is new—only seven 
years of age. Oh yes, there has been 
flying around the Rockies for years— 
but scheduled air transportation 
throughout the Rocky Mountain Re- 
gion did not ® % 
become a real- ‘ 
ity until 1947, 
Today one can 
fly a scheduled 
airline to al- 
most any city 
in the Region 
—it may be in 
a mountain 
valley between 
two rugged 
mountain ranges, or it may be on a 
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high plateau. What made this possible? 
The courage of young men with initia- 


tive and foresight, with a great respect 


for meteorological phenomena and, 
above all, the knowledge and under- 
standing of the importance of 
SAFETY. 

Frontier’s pilots fly 12,000 miles per 
day over the Rockies, cross the “divide” 
ten times daily, and complete over 98 
per cent of the scheduled miles annu- 
ally. For seven years this has all been 
a daily routine with a perfect safety 
record. Frontier’s pilots have proved 
the safety of flying under the most ex- 
treme conditions. Their contribution to 
the development and improvement of 
flying techniques cannot be overlooked 
by the most critical examiner. 

The progress made by Frontier has 
been widely recognized. So much so, 
in fact, that ICAO called upon Fron- 
tier for assistance in setting up operat- 
ing and training procedures for Ice- 








Our organization is oftcn referred to 
as the “Can Do” Airline, and while 
such a reputation cannot be earned by 
any one single group within a company, 
in the final analysis it is the pilot who 
has held in his hands the fate of all 
of the other 
“ounces of de- 
votion”’ ex- 
pended. I wel- 
come the op- 
portunity to tip 
my hat to him. 

Every phase 
of the air- 
freight industry 
is trail blazing. 
The pilot in ‘ 
such an operation as ours has a con- 
siderably different life than the normal 
airline pilot. In 1945, he worked for 
“bread and beans” simply because there 
was nothing with which to pay him 
more. In our formative years he was 
literally an aviation “one-man band.” 
He was a cargo salesman, cargo leader, 
dispatcher, public relations man, and 
stood ready to take on any other kind 
of job handed him. In addition, he 
flew the old Budd Connestoga which 
had the single engine performance of a 
flat rock. 

Through his tireless efforts and the 
cooperation of a lot of other hard- 
working people, he has improved his 
lot. But through the years and even 
today he still has more than the ordi- 
nary pilot problems. He is asked to fly 
to all parts of the world carrying many 
strange cargoes—often under strenuous 
conditions. When he leaves home, he 
may be gone for a day, a week, or a 
month. He may freeze in a Chicago 
airport waiting for some difficult cargo 
to be loaded, and next week swelter 
under 110 degrees heat in Cairo. In 
a more normal airline operation, the 
passenger waits for the airplane. In his 
job, the airplane waits for the cargo, 
and he waits with it. 

It is not an easy job. Why does he 
do it? First, I think, because he loves 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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The 
Air Line Pilots 
Heritage 


By Capt. Benjamin P. Lipsner 


The Blazing of the Air Mail Trail Left in Its Wake the Many 
Proud Traditions That Are the Heritage of the Pilot of Today 


To the aviation industry, this year 
is important because it is the fiftieth 
anniversary of powered, heavier-than- 
air flight. But to me it is also im- 
portant as the thirty-fifth anniversary 
of the time when the airplane went 
to work, as the beginning of commer- 
cial aviation. Because, until the plane 
was put to worth while use, it was 
nothing but a sportsman’s toy and 
something to be stared at during coun- 
ty fairs. 

Commerical aviation is the business 
of taking something by air from one 
place to another on a regular schedule 
for a fee. The first flight of this nature 
in the history of the world took place 
on May 15, 1918, when the first plane 
of the U. S. Aerial Mail Service took 
off from Washington for New York 
via Philadelphia. Using Army planes 
and pilots, a regularly-scheduled serv- 
ice was flown until August 12 of the 
same year. On that date, civilian pi- 
lots and specially designed 100 M.P.H. 
mail planes took over from the Army, 
and the airmail service became a com- 
pletely civilian operation. 


Air Mail Made Money 


I might add in passing that in its 
first year of operation, the airmail 
service showed a good profit for the 
Post Office Department, a rare feat 
which hasn’t been repeated since that 
time. 

From this beginning in 1918 came 
the great airlines and aviation in- 
dustry as we know it today. 

Whenever I see the pilot of a mod- 
ern airliner, handsome in a snappy 
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uniform, competent and confident, I 
feel a surge of pride, and, at the same 
time, a twinge of nostalgia. For I was 
in at the beginning and knew the men 
who handed him the heritage he car- 
ries so proudly. I’m not talking about 
the daredevils or the barnstormers or 





About The Author 


In 1918, President Wilson, 
through the Postmaster - General, 
appointed Captain Benjamin B. 
Lipsner, of the Air Service, to 
found and organize, for the United 
States Government, the first Air- 
mail System in the World. This was 
the origin of regularly scheduled 
flights, over regular routes, Air 
Lanes and Airways—laid out by 
Captain Lipsner, after which was 
patterned commercial aviation as 
we know it today. As an engineer, 
scientist, lecturer, and writer he 
has made continued contributions 
to Aviation for over 35 years. His 
latest book, "The Airmail, Jennies 
to Jets''’* is in every library in the 
country and should be read by 
every person interested in Avia- 
tion. He was the first recipient 
of the "Winged America" Trophy 
on August 12, 1919, by the "Aer- 
ial League of America,"’ together 
with the Wrights and other out- 
standing contributors to the sci- 
ence of Aeronautics. 

* All rights of reproduction of this 
article are reserved by Captain 
Benjamin B. Lipsner. 











the stunt pilots, because they flew 
when and how they pleased. If they 
felt conditions weren’t right, they 
stayed on the ground. I mean the 
clear-eyed boys who looked up at those 
first schedule boards (which I had 
designed) and then climbed into their 
planes and maintained that schedule, 
come weather, hell, leaky radiators 
and high water. To me, the first man 
to do a spin or a loop or an Immel- 
mann was showing off. The men who 
really performed a service to aviation 
were the ones who first flew to a 
schedule. 

The pilots of today have an esprit 
de corps that is wonderful to behold, 
and they have a right to it. For they 
follow in the footsteps of such men 
as Max Miller and Eddie Gardner, 
who were the first to look a thunder- 
head in the eye, say, “The hell with 
it,” and bring the plane in on schedule. 


Completed 92% of Flights 


Incidentally, I think it would sur- 
prise most pilots of today to learn that 
in its first year, the airmail service 
completed 92% of its scheduled flights 
—even though it meant landing in a 
farmer’s pasture to refill the radiator 
before the flight could be completed. 
Of course, these were all daytime 
flights, but considering the crates we 
were flying, I think this is an amazing 
record. 

If you want to know what kind of 
pilots Miller, Gardner and their fel- 
lows were, I think the trail-blazing 
flight from New York to Chicago will 
give you an insight into them. As soon 
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the scheduled flights between Wash- 

ston, Philadelphia and New York 

re operating to my satisfaction, I 
began planning an expansion of the 
airmail service. My eventual goal was 
to tie together in an airmail system 
every major city in the United States, 
and I plotted the routes out on a map. 
lhe obvious first step in this expansion 
was the addition of a New York-Chi- 
cago leg to the part of the system al- 
ready in operation. Later, this leg was 
to be extended to the west coast. 


Took Off From Race Track 

[he take-off on this trail-blazing 
flight was from Belmont Park, New 
York, noted more for its horses than 
its aviation facilities, on the morning 
of Sept. 5, 1918. Max Miller was fly- 
ing a Standard mail plane with a 150 
h.p. Hispano-Suiza engine. Gardner’s 
plane was a Curtiss R-4, with a 400 
h.p. Liberty engine. We selected these 
two different types for the flight be- 
cause we wanted to learn from practi- 
cal experience which type would give 
the most reliable service on longer 
flights. Miller and Gardner had all 
kinds of bets as to who would be in 
Chicago first, and in their minds it 
was more of a race than a pathfind- 
ing flight. 

Miller lifted his plane off the ground 
at 7:08 A.M. He was all alone, flying 
without a mechanic, and headed west 
under a leaden sky. After passing New- 
ark, he encountered a heavy fog 
which completely obliterated the 
ground. For two hours he flew blind, 
through and over this—and this was 
really flying blind, for he had no in- 
struments other than a compass. He 
told me later he didn’t dare try to go 
down through the fog to find out 
where he was for fear of running in- 
to a mountain. 

After Miller took off, Gardner’s 
plane was wheeled into place. It be- 
gan to rain hard. But Gardner was 
anxious to be gone and started into 
his take-off. But before the plane had 
picked up much speed, he was signaled 
to come back. By the time he got 
back to the line, Gardner was so mad 
he was smoking. Then they told him 
that he had broken his tailskid in the 
take-off run. He spotted another plane 
and determined to take it. There was 
an argument with the field superinten- 
dent, but Gardner won. So he and his 
mechanic, Ed Radel, transferred to the 
new ship, and at 8:50 A.M. they were 
in the air. They carried three pouches 
of mail and spare parts for both planes. 
Radel told me afterward that they 
were crossing the Hudson River before 
he recalled that he had not brought 
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First mail flown by air in U. S.—from Garden city to Mineola, N. Y., Sept. 
23, 1911. Pilot Earle Ovington. Left: Postmaster Gen. Frank Hitchcock. 





This was Belmont Park, L. |., doing double duty as a race track and an air- 
field in the make-shift days when the U. S. air mail was being organized. 


a. ‘ | 
Despite planes like these, the air mail map expanded. This 1923 photo 
shows mail being transferred at Chicago into a Cleveland-bound plane. 
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In 1924, air mail linked the coasts with 32-hour service. Here's prepa- 


ration for the first hop from Hazelhurst Field, L. |., June 30, 


along either a fire extinguisher or their 
lunch. 


Nothing to do... but Worry 

Meanwhile, I was in Chicago, anx- 
iously pacing up and down in front 
of a telephone. I had the report of 
the take-offs, and there was nothing 
to do after that but worry and wait 
for the boys to report to me when- 
ever they could. There is some ques- 
tion in my mind as to who suffered 
the most. At least the boys had some- 
thing to keep them busy, while all | 
could do was stare at the phone. 

For two long hours Miller struggled 
at an altitude of over 5000 ft., with 
fog below and clouds above. When he 
thought he should have been in the 
vicinity of Lock Haven, Pa., the first 
stop, he began to feel his way down, 
foot by foot, expecting to see the loom- 
ing crest of a mountain at any mo- 
ment. He didn’t recognize the area 
when he broke through, and so landed 
for directions. Then he took off again 
and spied Lock Haven forty-five min- 
ntes later. Lock Haven is set down be- 
tween two mountains, with a difficult 
approach, and he said later, “The only 
reason I tried to dive through that 
slice in the mountains was that my 
motor was missing, and I needed gas 
and oil. Otherwise I would have gone 
right on.” 

Max called me from Lock Haven, 
and his first words were “Say Cap, 
where’s Eddie?” 

I told him I didn’t know and re- 
minded him that this wasn’t entirely 
a race, but also a trailblazing flight. 
Then he reported that he would need 
a can opener to get out of Lock Haven. 
An hour later, after some radiator re- 
pairs, he took off. 
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1924. 


Drifts Off Course 

Meanwhile, out over the “Hell 
Stretch” Gardner bucked and battled 
a terrific storm, drifting 30 miles off 
course while in it. He landed at Wil- 
kes-Barre and called me 20 minutes 
after Max called. “Where’s Max?” 
were his first words. Our conversation 
was pretty much the same as the first 
had been, except I finally told him 
where Max was. He took off from 
Wilkes-Barre just 17 minutes after 
Miller left Lock Haven. Because of 
bad weather and gas line trouble, he 
had two more emergency landings be- 
fore reaching Lock Haven. 

Then the second lap of the race 
was under way, with Miller holding 
a good lead, but unaware of the fact. 
He was sure that Gardner had passed 
him while he was down at _ Lock 
Haven. Now it was Miller’s turn to 


battle a storm. He climbed to 6000 


feet, trying to get over the clouds, but 
he couldn’t and the plane wouldn’t 
go any higher. Then he dropped be- 
low the clouds, but even before he 
broke into the clear he found himself 
flying past tree tops on a mountain 
side. And then his engine began to 
overheat and he had to land. 


An Angry Farmer 

He made for a farmer’s field and 
was filling his radiator from a stream 
when the farmer came up behind him 
with a shot gun and ordered him off. 
He must have thought Max something 
supernatural. Max took off in a hurry 
and landed a little later at another 
farm to complete the watering. The 
farmer here told him he was in Jef- 
ferson County. Max thought he meant 
Jefferson County, Ohio. Actually, he 
was still in Pennsylvania. He adjusted 





his course accordingly, and at 4:25 
P.M. called me on the phone, from 
Cambridge, Ohio. 


“You're way off your course,” | 
cried, “and still 100 miles from Cleve. 
land. What happened ?” 


He told me the story and I gave 
him the last information I had on 
Gardner. Then a few moments later 
Gardner called to say that he was stil] 
in Lock Haven with gas line trouble, 
I instructed him to spend the night 
there. Miller made Cleveland that 
night after several more forced land- 
ings. The next morning, before leay- 
ing, he had his leaky radiator repaired 
at the Glenn Martin factory. 


Gardner got out of Lock Haven 
early the next morning and stayed 
right on course. If he had flown over 
the Martin Factory he might have 
seen Miller taking off. As it was, he 
searched for some time before finding 
a suitable landing place. He set down 
at 3:00 P.M. Fifty-nine minutes later 
he was on his way again, less than 
three-quarters of an hour behind 
Miller. It was developing into a real 
race. Gardner arrived at Bryan, Ohio, 
just six minutes after Miller took off. 


Last Lap Takes Two Hours 


Miller’s last lap to Chicago con- 
sumed exactly two hours, and at 6:55 
P.M. he landed in Grant Park on the 
lake front. 

“Where’s Eddie?” Max yelled even 
before his safety belt was unbuckled. 


I told him that he was the first to 
land, and that I hadn’t heard from 
Gardner since he landed at Bryan. As 
it grew darker, bonfires were lit around 
Grant Park to guide Eddie in. Every- 
one became worried, fearing Eddie had 
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In 1938, autogyros were tested for 
mail-field-post office shuttle. Today, 
helicopters are used for this job 
extensively. 
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In 1934, Army swore in officers as postal employees, took over air 
mail. After series of disastrous crashes, turned it back to the air lines. 


gone Gown in the lake. Miller was all 
for climbing back into his ship and 
starting a search, but I stopped him. 
There was a fireworks display at 
Soldier’s Field, and when it was over, 
Max begged them to do it again, hop- 
ing that Eddie might see the rockets. 
They actually did put the show on 
again. 

Finally a phone call came through 
from Eddie. He had made a forced 
landing at Westville, Indiana, and 
would be in as early as possible in the 
morning. 

(Gardner on his return flight with 
his Liberty-powered plane established 
a record: from Chicago to New York 
in a “single day.”) 

This, then, is the “calibre” from 
which the airline pilot of today is 
descended. 


Pilots Part Important 

To the thousands of members of 
your outstanding organization, The 
Air Line Pilots Association Interna- 
tional, I respectfully pay homage and 
tribute for the important part you 
have played in the past, and will con- 
tinue to play in the future develop- 
ment of Air Flight and National De- 
fense. Pioneers only start important 
projects in every scientific undertak- 
ing; the further development is al- 
ways inherited by posterity, each con- 
tributing a part with each succeeding 
hour. The present status of aviation, 
represents the sum total of all human 
effort, sacrifice, study, research, and 
perseverance to go forward, as has 
been done in the first fifty years of 
heavier than air powered flight. 

The first successful powered flight 
by the Wrights in 1903 was a matter 
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of feet. Now, we have broken the 
“Sound Barrier.” We can fly many 
thousands of miles, at such high alti- 
tudes and at such terrific speeds, that 
it staggers the imagination. Even or- 
dinary three-cent mail is now trans- 
ported by air. 

Just as the Wrights were influenced 
by such great scientists as Lillienthal, 
Chanute, Langley and others, so is 
each succeeding generation constantly 
adding to our common stock of knowl- 
edge and understanding, through its 
study, research, and experimentation. 
Numerous scientists, engineers, met- 
allurgists, electronic experts, students 
in advanced aerodynamics, together 
with the assistance of a far sighted 
aggregation of manufacturers and in- 
dustrialists, have made possible the 


greatest contribution to World Travel, 
Air Mail, Commerce, and National 
Defense. Whole stories could be writ- 
ten on each phase of each branch that 
made possible this almost ultimate 
success in Aviation—from the im- 
portant task of perfecting the first 
“Liberty Motor,” by the Packard Mo- 
tor Co., to the perfection of the first 
aircraft lubricant by the Texas Com- 
pany, during the first World War (and 
in which I am proud of having par- 
ticipated). Yet, in spite of all these 
marvelous achievements, what good 
would all these successful inventions - 
and subsequent research and _perfec- 
tion translated into thousands of won- 
derful planes amount to, if we had no 
such experts as you to pilot and navi- 
gate them? 

There is nothing outside of the 
realm of human possibility. 

Today whole families can board 
jet-propelled giants of the skies, en- 
tirely unmindful of any hazards, reas- 
sured by experience that, in a matter 
of a few hours, they will alight in per- 
fect safety thousands of miles away, 
by a crew of highly efficient, trust- 
worthy, and competent airmen. You, 
therefore, are the unsung heroes to 
whom a grateful nation is eternally 
indebted. You are the nucleus of a 
great vital force of important instruc- 
tors, who could transmit your vast 
knowledge and experienced skill to the 
future defenders of our liberties. 





In order to devote its entire 
space to the Golden Jubilee of 
Powered Flight, all regular fea- 
tures are being omitted from this 


issue of THE AIR LINE PILOT. 
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Now, it's first-class-mail-by-air.. Postmaster Gen. Summerfield arrives on 








plane inaugurating Washington-Chicago service on Oct. 6, 1953. 
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to fly, and now is enjoying a more 
equitable remuneration for his job. 
But, with it all, he is doggedly, deter- 
minedly grinding out new trails in the 
sky, helping to create a new industry 
in the air that will make ever-increas- 
ing job opportunities for himself and 
his brother pilots. 

As a pilot myself, and representing 
an airline founded by pilots, it is a 
personal pleasure to salute the Tiger 
pilots—the men who will help make 
the second fifty years of powered flight 
as great as the first! 





Ruddy F. Tongg 
President, TPA 








The pilot personnel of TPA Aloha 
Airline have very clearly demonstrated 
their interest in the company by their 
cooperation to improve the services 
rendered to our passengers, and our 
efficiency of operation. 


Our pilots 
have contribut- 
ed in great 
measure also to 
the establish- 
ment of sound 
pilot - manage- 
ment coopera- 
tion in fields 
such as person- 
nel matters, 
i Pam traffic, adver- 
tising and publicity, ground operations 
and traffic sales. In this manner, I 
feel very strongly that they have played 
an important part in developing com- 
mercial air transportation here in the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

Drawing on their technical back- 
ground, our senior pilots in particular 
have been most helpful with detailed 
critiques of our different departmental 
operations—critiques conducted at our 
request and with our encouragement. 
Pilot personnel have conducted surveys 
of ground service installations and pro- 
cedures, and have taken an active part 
with the management of our company 
in planning a series of improvements 
covering almost every phase of our 
operations. 


There can be little doubt that our 
pilot personnel have carried their full 
share of the burden in making possible 
the continually improved operations of 
TPA Aloha Airline, and since this is 
only one of two transportation organi- 
zations serving the population of 
Hawaii, the pilots of our company can 
feel a very real pride in serving the 
essential needs of our community. 
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off from a mono rail. 


Airports: From ‘29 to '53, a New Look 





When the Wright Brothers’ Flyer breasted the breeze at Kittyhawk, it took 
For years, any old field was an airport; farmers and 
flyers were close friends. As aviation grew, so did the airports—just as 
phenomenally as the planes. Pictured above is the Oakland Airport of 1929, 
hailed then as the “world’s most modern.’ 
Midway Airport, world’s busiest in 1953. 





’ 


Below is the teeming Chicago 











T. H. Davis 


President, Piedmont 











It is indeed fitting that the “Air 
Line Pilot” commemorate the 50th An- 
niversary of Flight through the pub- 
lication of this special issue. After all, 
it was Wilbur and Orville Wright’s 
supreme desire that their contribution 
to the advance- ' 
ment of man 
be used in 
peaceful pur- 
suits and not as 
weapons of 
war. You, the 
airline pilots of 
the nation, are 
a vital part of 
these achieve- 
ments envi- , 
sioned by the first two pilots—the 
Wright Brothers. 





Even though Piedmont is a com- 
paratively new scheduled airline, its 
existence is predicated on the dreams 
of the Wright Brothers to spread the 
advantages of air transportation to 
more and more people in smaller and 
isolated communities. The pilots of 
Piedmont Airlines are playing a lead- 
ing role in this second great expansion 
of the air transportation map. They 
can feel with justifiable pride a great 
sense of achievement in helping to 
make possible the ever expanding 
peaceful use of the airplane. 


Most of our pilots have lived for 
years in and around the territory we 
serve. It is seldom that they can't 
recognize an old friend standing at 
the fence when they look out the win- 
dow after pulling up to the ramp at 
most of our stops, and there is a warm 
gesture of greeting. And, I’ve heard 
the comments from both positions— 
“There’s old Joe,” the Captain would 
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say, ‘I haven’t seen him since we were 
flying together hopping passengers on 
Sunday afternoons—he’s sure a good 
guy.” I’ve been at the ramp and heard 
Joe comment, “Well, what do you 
know, there’s Bill—a Captain already. 
He deserves it, ’'ve known him a long 
time and he’s a good guy! That’s 
what it takes to be a good pilot.” 

The fellowship and team spirit of 
the pilots of days gone by—even since 
the Wright Brothers—has been the 
spark that has kept aviation progress 
in a fast climb. I am proud to be a 
pilot myself, and I’m proud that some 
of the best friends I’ve ever had were 
pilots. Every day there are many new 
pilots coming into the fold—and there 
will be many, many more. It is up to 
us to lead them in such a way as to 
assure the continuance of that dream 
of Orville and Wilbur—the ever in- 
creasing development and use of the 
airplane for peaceful purposes. 





Andrew B. Shea 


President, Panagra 











During the twenty-three years that 
I have been associated with Panagra 
it has been and is my strong conviction 
that our pilot personnel is the back- 
bone of our airline. 

Our operation started in 1928 in 
Peru. Over the next two years it was 
extended north to Panama and south 
to Chili and the Argentine. Radio 
facilities, meteorological facilities and 
navigational aids as we know them 
today were then practically nonexist- 
ent. Our pilots of those early years, 
some of whom are today at the con- 
trols of our DC-6 and DC-6B aircraft, 
were pioneers in the true sense of that 
oft-misused word. 

The flight over the Andes between 
Santiago and Buenos Aires in a single 
engine Fairchild under flight condi- 
tions and at altitudes never before 
known to any scheduled operation, de- 
manded skill and courage. 


The flight between the Canal Zone 
and Guayaquil, a dawn to dusk opera- 
tion, through uncharted tropical storms 
and with only rudimentary naviga- 
tional facilities was equally exacting. 

The entry upon a pilot’s career in 
those early days required vision and 
faith in the future of aviation. 


Commercial aviation has come a 
long way in the intervening years. To- 
day the Captain of the modern, long- 
range airliner uses many new tools with 
which science has provided him but 
he must also be the master of a far 
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more complex airplane and of far more 
intricate aids to the art of flight than 
were available to his pioneering breth- 
ren. With the greatly increased and 
steadily increasing number of human 
beings in the cabin his responsibility 
has grown and continues to grow. His 
enthusiasm for his airline, his interest 
in its progress in all respects as a public 
service enterprise, his pride in his pro- 
fession and his proficiency are among 
the most important of the yardsticks 
by which the success and prosperity 
of any airline may be measured. 


The requirements of the pilot’s pro- 
fession are exacting. He must live up 
to rigid standards of personal quali- 
fication and of conduct both on and 
off the job. 

I appreciate this opportunity to sa- 
lute the flight personnel of Panagra 
and of the industry as a whole and to 
congratulate them on their splendid 
professional performance which has 
placed U. S. commercial aviation in 
the leading position which it holds in 
the world today at the end of the first 
fifty years of powered flight. . 








These were the crews of the P 





Affairs of State: Date With Destiny 






AA Presidential Clipper and the escort 
plane which flew President Roosevelt to the historic World War II “un- 
conditional surrender’ conferences at Casablanca in 1943. 


The National Defense: Airlift to Korea 


Troops and supplies were airlifted in an uninterrupted flow into Korea 
by air lines under contract to Military Air Transport Service. The scene: 
Fairfield-Suisan Airbase, Calif., 1950. 
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Military Service— 
Active 


Allen, K. N.—AA 
Anderline, F. W.—UAL 
Bankson, Paul H.i— TWA 
Beadles, E. C.—UAL 
Berger, H. A-—UAL 
Bowen, W. S.—EAL 
Carmichael, G. F.—TWA 
Caton, C. E.—EAL 
Cherry, Redford A.—UAL 
Connelly, L. J—TWA 
Darby, J. E.—C&S 
Davis, W. E.—Continental 
Diltz, H. C.—TWA 
Doxey, W. S.—PAA 
Duke, A. B.—EAL 
Durlin, R. C.—UAL 
Eyre, Lloyd—UAL 
Folkers, H. J.—Braniff 
Gladstone, John T.—UAL 
Gorman, Harry J.—AA 
Gray, W. B.—EAL 
Greenlee, R. L.—UAL 
Hazlett, G. W.—BNF 
Helm, Rudolph—NWA 
Herndon, Thomas—UAL 
Howell, P. P.—TWA 
Hurren, Aubrey S.—WAL 
Jackson, Walter—TWA 
Jones, J. P.—EAL 
Keith, W. E.—AA 
Kimball, W. F.—TWA 
Knudsen, Max—TWA 
Lerette, Albert J., Jr.—FAL 
McDowell, H. C.—UAL 
Mills, Arthur—Braniff 
Mitchell, H. F.—Colonial 
Mostoller, Charles—EAL 
Murphy, Leigh—UAL 
Nagel, John—MCA 
Nelson, F. S.—WAL 
Nelson, R. G.—NEA 
Nuckols, S. S.—AA 
Parker, Alton N.—TWA 
Pielemeir, H. E.—AA 
Peterson, Warren—TWA 
Quale, R. J.—AA 

Rehm, W. L.—NEA 
Roscoe, T. M.—TWA 
Roth, P. F.—EAL 
Schier, Tip—Deita 
Shafer, G. H.—TWA 
Skelly, H. J.—AA 
Sparboe, J. Hi—NWA 
Taylor, Charles M.—BAL 
Thompson, J. J.—TWA 
Treweek, J. M.—AA 
Walsh, Raymond—AOA 
Williams, R. W.—EAL 
Wolfe, J. E., Jr.—NAL 
Zimmerman, H. J.—TWA 


Active—Accidental 


Adams, J. B.—UAL 
Alcock, G. A.—PAA 
Amthor, W. E.—TWA 
Anderson, Lloyd—UAL 
Andert, P. A.—UAL 
Antonio, S. B.—PCA 
Appleby, J. R.—UAL 
Aronson, Oliver G.—AA 
Bamberger, T. L_—TWA 
Banegas, Antonio—TACA 
Barrett, J. C., Jr.—PAA 
Barron, J. M.; Jr.—AA 
Bates, C. F.—NWA 
Baxter, Paul B.—PAA 
Bethel, A. T.—TWA 
Bickford, L. A.—PNG 
Bigelew, Edward—UAL 
Bliven, L. H.—NWA 
Blom, E. W.—UAL 
Bogen, W. L.—WAE 
Bohnet, F. L—TWA 
Bolton, H. F.—TWA 
Bonham, Carlos W.—HAL 
Bontrager, C. M.—UAL 
Borchers, Adrian—PAA 
Bowen, J. E.—TWA 
Bowen, L. L.—BNF 





Iu Constant Memoriam 





“TO FLY WEST, MY FRIEND, IS A FLIGHT 
WE ALL MUST TAKE FOR A FINAL CHECK” 


Brand, W. J.—AA 
Brandon, J. L.—UAL 
Brenner, D. F.—NWA 
Briggs, F. W.—AA 
Briggs, W. P.—UAL 
Brigman, R. M.—AA 
Broughton, D. E.—UAL 
Brown, D. W.—UAL 
Brown, F. L.—UAL 
Brown, H. B.—NEA 
Brunk, P. S.—PAA 
Bryan, T. E.—AAA 
Bucher, C. L.—CA 
Bucklin, Fred—NEA 
Bullis, R. L_—PAA 
Burks, J. A.—UAL 
Burton, R. L.—Inland 
Caneta, J. J.—EAL 
Carpenter, B. A.—AA 
Carson, S. A.—PCA 
Carter, Harold L._—Robinson 
Chamberlain, C. B.—NWA 
Charleton, H. T.—AA 
Christensen, E. L.—TWA 
Christian, B. W.—NWA 
Christian, F. J., Jr.—NWA 
Clark, F. M.—Continental 
Clark, R. E.—WAL 
Clayton, R. C.—C&S 
Cohn, H. G.—WAS 

Cole, D. C.—UAL 

Coney, W. E.—EAL 
Cooper, D. I.—AA 

Cope, Alonzo—Marine Airways 
Cox, Floyd—Ludington 
Crawford, F. J.—PAA 
Crew, Carl D.—LAA 
Crockett, Wm. B., Jr.—U.S. 
Dace, F. E.—WAL 

Dally, B. H—TWA 
Davidson, W. A.—AA 
Davis, A. W.—UAL 
Davis, Douglas—EAL 
Davis, Leland D.—NWA 
Davis, W. J.—CAP 

De Blauw, John, Jr.—LAA 
DeCesare, Frank—PNG 
DeCesaro, J. G.—UAL 
Dietz, S. G.—EAL 
Dietze, R. H.—AA 
Disoway, J. S.—Delta 
Dixon, Andrew, Jr.—Delta 
Dowd, J. H.—Pioneer 
Dryer, D. F.—AA 

Dyjak, R. J.—NWA 
Eitner, R. G.—AA 

Elder, McLemore—AA 
Elzsey, R. M.—PAA 

Fey, Howard—UAL 
Fidroeff, W. M.—WAL 
Fields, G. T.—AA 

Fife, M. L.—AA 

Fischer, J. F.—NWA 
Fletcher, David B—TWA 
Fortner, W. F.—EAL 
Foster, L. A—PAA 
Foster, W. G.—NAL 
Francis, D. B.—AA 
Fuller, R. E.—AA 
Funkhouser, R. W.—TWA 
Galt, J. R.—NWA 
Gander, E. J.—NWA 
Gardner, G. W.—PNG 
Gay, R. A—AA 

Gentry, J. N.—PAA 
George, Hal—TWA 

Gill, D. N—TWA 
Gillette, M. A-—TWA 
Golden, Glenn—AA 
Gower, V. ].—Delta 
Graham, J. H—MCA 


Greber, Charles E.—FTL 
Griesbach, G. G.—UAL 
Grossarth, Albert—PAA 
Grover, R. B.—UAL 

Haid, A. A.—NWA 

Hale, S. H.—EAL 
Haligren, W. A.—AA 
Ham, F. M., Jr.—AA 
Hammitt, Haldon J.—TWA 
Hart, J. F.—NWA 

Hart, J. Hi—PAA 
Hartunian, Leon—CAP 
Haskew, H. M.—EAL 
Haviena, G.—PAA 
Hazelwood, C. R.—EAL 
Hedden, Marion W.—UAL 
Henson, C. M.—PAA 
Hill, GC. W.—AA 

Hohag, R. J.—NWA 
Holbrook, C. M.—AA 
Holloway, G. L_—Delta 
Holsenbeck, W. M.—PAA 
Holstrom, A. E.—AAA 
Houed, Victor—TACA 
Huff, J. A-—NWA 

Hunt, Edward—AA 

Ice, J. R.—Inland 

Inman, R. R.—TWA 
Inman, W. B.—EAL 
Ireland, B. L.—Continental 
Jacobson, Robert C.—WAL 
Jakle, F. C.—PAA 
Jameiller, S. E.—Continental 
Jamieson, W. L.—EAL 
Jewett, George A.—UAL 
Johnson, R. L.—NWA 
Jones, D. B—NWA 
Jones, H. H.—PCA 

Jones, L. E.—UAL 

Jones, W. H.—UAL 
Josselyn, John—PCA 
Judd, 0. K.—PAA 
Kaufman, R. A.—AA 
Kelsey, H. J.—AA 

Kelley, R. A., Jr.—FAL 
Kennedy, V. G.—TWA 
Kincannon, T. N.—AA 
King, G. B.—PAA 

King, J. 0.—EAL 

Knight, R. S.—EAL 
Kocher, J. D.—UAL 
Komdat, A. C.—EAL 
Kroeger, J. H.—PAA 
Kuhn, K. H.—NWA 
Kuser, R. E.—EAL 
Lafferty, Robt —C&S 
Lamb, C. S.—UAL 
LaMontagne, R. L.—AA 
Lampman, L. G.—NWA 
Lehr, R. B.—AOA 

Lewis, H. C.—TWA 

Lind, Robert C.—NWA 
Livermore, Jo—NWA 
Llewellyn, Frank A.—Robinson 
Loeffler, E. J—WAL 
Lucas, Hal—Wyoming Air Service 
Lucas, Verne—Ludington 
Lynn, J. B.—C&S 

Majors, R. R.—AA 
Mallick, F. E.—UAL 
Mamer, N. B.—NWA 
Marshall, G. V.—AA 
Martin, K. R.—NWA 
Matthews, Leroy R.—EAL 
McAfee, Wm.—PAA 
McCauley, J. R.—AA 
McClemens, K. J.—NEA 
McCoy, R. S.—PAA 
McCracken, H. Wayne—AA 
McGinn, W. T.—NWA 
McKiernan, P. S—TWA 
McLaughlin, J. J.—AA 
McMickle, Harold—PNG 


McMillen, E. L.—UAL 
Merrifield, A. S—UAL 
Miller, B. D.—AA 
Miller, G. D.—NWA 
Miller, G. J—WAL 
Miner, W. H.—UAL 
Mitchell, J J. W.—EAL 
Monsen, ‘A. N.—PAA 
Montee, Ralph—TWA 
Montijo, J. G.—VAT 
Morgan, H. R.—TWA 
Morgan, H. W.—PAA 
Mossman, R. C.—C&S 
Neff, Harold—UAL 
Nilsen, N. A—TWA 


O’Brien, W. E.—PCA 
O'Connor, Robt.-—CAP 
Odell, N. T.—AA 
Olson, K. S—NWA 
Onsgard, oo 
Owens, C. P.—WAE 
Palau, E. Mi—TACA 
Paschal, Archie—PAA 
Paulis, Raymond—PCA 
Peck, R. Z.—NAL 
Pediey, C. F.—AA 
Penn, Lewis A.—PAA 


Phillips, W. M. S. 
Pickup, C. V.—UAL 
Pitman, C. V.—Avianca 
Poe, K. N.—Avianca 
Pope, Francis—TWA 
Porter, G. H.—AAA 
Porter, L. L.—CAP 
Potter, N. W.—UAL 
Powell, John T.—PAA 
Proebstle, Roy—NWA 
Pursley, C. H.—PNG 
Radoll, R. W.—UAL 
Raley, R. J—NWA 
Ray, George—EAL 
Reid, Thomas J.—AA 
Render, R. F.—NWA 
Repack, W. T.—PCA 
Rhew, J. N.—C&S 
Rickman, L. M_—NWA 
Riggs, R. S.—A 
Robbins, W. J. B.—AA 
Rousch, C. W.—NWA 
St. Clair, Carney E.—NAL 
Salisbury, H. M.—TWA 
Saltanis, P- J.—EAL 
Sanborn, R. B.—EAL 
Sandblom, J. V.—CP 
Sandgren, T. E.—UAL 
Sands, R. E.—UAL 
Sauceda, J. M.—PAA 
Schanken, W. J.—AA 
Schember, R. C.—UAL 
Schwartzbach, M. ‘a —WAL 


Scroggins, L. V.—PCA 
Shank, E. S.—NWA 
Sharpnack, J. W.—UAL 
Sheets, D. K.—PNG 
Shelton, G. E.—TWA 
Sherwood, G. C.—WAL 
Simmons, Julien B.—EAL 
Smith, G. E.—TWA 
Smoot, C. H.—BNF 
Snowden, J. P.—TWA 
Sprado, George—WAL 
Springer, Ernest—NAL 
Stark, Horace—PCA 
Stehle, W. C.—AA 
Stentz, J. W.—AA 
Stickel, J. J—NWA 
Stiller, H. A—AA 
Stoner, S. E.—AA 
Stroud, J. E.—AA 
Stultz, H. L_—TWA 
Sumrall, N. B.—PAA 
Supple, R. E.—PNG 
Swallow, E. K.—UAL 
Swander, L. D.—NAL 


Tarrant, H. R.—UAL 
Taylor, V. W.—NWA 
Terletzky, Leo—PAA 
Thomas, L. E.—EAL 
Thompson, A. R.—UAL 
Toler, P. K.—MCA 
Tower, H. G.—UAL 
Turbyne, Robert—PNG 
Underwood, S. L.—AA 
Vance, C. K.—UAL 
VanCleef, J. G—NWA 
Vanderbusch, R. E.—NWA 
Venderley, P. W.—AA 
Wagar, G. K.—UAL 
Waldron, Joo—AA 
Walker, M. A.—PAA 
Wallace, C. W.—TWA 
Wallace, E. G.—PAA 
Warner, George —UAL 
Wasil, N. A—TWA 
Watkins, E. C.—AA 
Weatherdon, Edwin—AA 
Webb, Walton B.—TWA 
Weber, R. J.—WAL 
Weeks, R. E.—TWA 
West, F. W.—NWA 
Westerfield, W. R.—AOA 
Whidden, R. G.—NEA 
Wieselmayer, Otto—PAA 
Will’ams, W. C.—TWA 
Williamson, P. B.—EAL 
Willingham, K. V.—EAL 
Wilson, W. C.—AA 
Winkler, F. X.—TWA 
Witt, Porter—NWA 
Woederhoff, Jack L.—US 
Wolf, J. F.—WAE 
Wolfe, Verne F.—NWA 
Worthen, J. A.—WW 
Wright, J. S—TWA 
Young, G. E.—UAL 
Zeier, C. F.—C&S 
Zundel, W. R.—AA 


Active—Natural 
Andrews, Clyde M.—NAL 
Bedell, Chas. W.—PAA 
Blomgren, L. L.—AA 
Bower, Ralph S.—MOH 
Boyer, C. M., Jr.—PAA 
Briggs, Edwin—CAP 
Brown, Leland C.—UAL 
Carl, A. C.—PCA 
Chiappino, L. J—TWA 
Cochran, R. M.—UAL 
Colton, Ray—UAL 
Couch, L. H., Jr.—PAA 
Creekmore, R. N.—PCA 
Crosson, Joseph—PAA 
Currier. C. L.—TWA 
Dunn, G. B.—NWA 
Durrance, J. C.—EAL 
Fife, J. A—CA 

Flinn, Elroy J.—PAA 
Fogleman, A. V.—CAP 
Freng, Ragnar—UAL 
Gambee, H. T.—TWA 
Griffin, L. B—PNG 
Hamilton, James T.—PNG 
Harris, D. T.—AA 
Hedenquist, W. A.—TWA 
Hubbard, D. L—NWA 
Jamieson, L. S.—EAL 
Jaster, F. B.—EAL 
Jenkins, J. G.—AA 
Johannpeter, J. W.—AA 
Johnson, H. A.—TWA 
Johnson, P. E.—UAL 
Keadle, F. E.—Varney 
Kite, Don N.—AA 

Leist, G. D.—PCA 
Maguire, R. C.—AA 
McConaughey, I. M.—AA 
Peterson, J. Mi—NWA 
Phelps, H. T.—PAA 
Pippinger, D. W.—PAA 
Pricer, J. S—AA 
Rhoades, G. I.—PAA 
Shepard, E. W.—PAA 
Singleton, J. "ESouther 
Steup, W. A.— 

Swanson, poi A 
Tuntland, P. E.—WAL 
Vergie, F. W.—UAL 
Wagner, M. J.—PCA 
Waidner, Claude F.—EAL 
Wallace, J. L.—UAL 
Williams, Lee—PAA 
Winston, W. A.—PAA 
W'ttenberg, F. E.—UAL 
Wyatt, R. L.—EAL 
Wynne, H. F.—WAL 


ALPA Employees 
Behncke, D. L.—UAL 


Camden, Sterling—EAL 
Munch, F. 0.—Hars. 
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